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aware.    George Sand described her nineteen-
year-old daughter as beautiful, with a remarkable
mind, and bewailed the fact that, whereas her
upbringing should have made of her a saint or a
heroine, she was essentially a child of her own
century, that century which was damned.   Every-
thing was passion with her - an icy passion that
was   very   deep,   inexplicable   and   terrifying*
Secretive and perverse, she watched the effect of
her magnetic adolescence upon her mother's lover.
Perchance one day, looking on that picture and
then on this, he would yearn after that wild fresh-
ness of morning which her mother could never
give him.   At least it was pleasant to play with
such thoughts.   George Sand found herself in an
unequal struggle with an image of her younger
self.   But, if her sufferings were great, Chopin's
now were infinitely greater.    Little misundcr-
standings broke like great storms over his head ;
his nervousness became chronic and alarming.

During these critical months, George Sand
was publishing her Lucrezia FlorianL It was gen-
erally accepted that in this book she had repre-
sented herself in the character of Lucrezia, and
Chopin in the character of Prince Karol Al-
though she herself denied that the Prince was
intended to be Chopin, it is interesting neverthe-
less to note coincidences. Prince Karol is des-
cribed as being delicate both in body and mind,
and as having a charming, sexless beauty. He
was " something like those ideal creatures with
which the poetry of the Middle Ages used to